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MUSICAL MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PAMILY MIRSTREL. 
ELEGANT EXTRACTS,.—NO. I. 
MUSIC OF NATURE. 
All nature’s full of thee: the summer bower 
Respondeth to the songster’s morning lay ; 


t 


The bee his 


As forth-he sallies on his honied way ; 


concert keeps from flower to flower, 


Brook calls to brook, as down the hills they stray, 
The islet resound with song, from shore to shore, 


Whilst viewless minstrels on the wings that play, 











Conso strains in liquid measures, pour 
To thuader’s deep-tone di voice, or ocean’s sullen roar. 
Derw. 
POWER OF MUSIC, 
Thou, oh Music, canst assuage the pain, 
And heal the wound, which hath defied the skill 
Of saver comforters :—thou dost restrain 
ich wild emotion, at thy wond’rous will: 
lost the rage of fiercest passions chill, 
Or lightest up the flames of holy fire, 
As through the mind thy plaints harmonious thrill, 
magic doth surround the lyre, 
\] ray doth d uric the wcred choir 
hhid 


MUSIC, THE LANGUAGE OF EMOTION. 


Feeling expresses itself most readily in tones. 
Fear, joy, desire, anger, have each a peculiar 
tone, understood by all human beings. Man 
soon perceives this, and often prolongs these 
tones, in order to continue or heighten a certain 


feeling or excitement; hence the repetition of 


the war-cry, in the combats of rude tribes, 
or of the tones of mirth at their festivities. The 
love of excitement, moreover, soon leads to the 
production of these tones, even on occasions 
when the feeling from which they first origina- 


ted, does not exist. Thus we find the natural 


tones of joy repeated, in order to effect that of 


which they were themselves originally the effect, 
—a pleasant feeling, a contented state of soul. 
Wis ithe tee te a 

His, It is true, 1s not yet music or song, but 
the first germ of it. Convers. Le 


MUSIC, THE MIND’S MEDICINE. 


MUSICA EST MENTIS MEDICINA M#ESTAE, says 
Burron, affecting not only the ears but the very 
arteries, the vital and animal spirits: it erects th 
mind and makes it nimble. (Lemnius, instit. cap. 


24.) This it will effect in the most dull, severe, 


and sorrowful souls, ¢ rpell griefe with mirth, and if 


there bee any clouds, dust, or dregges of cares yet 

»]-5 . f, : ; 
lurking in our thoughts, most powerfully it wipes 
them all away. (Salisb. polit. lib. 1. cap. 6.) 


tnat. of Melan. 

Anon through every pulse the music stole, 
1} ' 

And held su slime com nunion with the soul, 


Wrung from the coyest breast the imprison’d sigh, 


And kindled rapture in the coldest eye 
Montgomery 
There is a charm, a power, that sways the breast, 
Bids 
Insp res with rage, or all our cares dissolves; 


Can soothe distraction, and, almost, despvir. 


every passion revel or be still, 


Armstrong. 
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ART OF MUSIC. 
FOR THE FAMILY MINSTREL. 
THE ORGAN. 
*“While in more lengthen’d notes and slow, 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow.’”’— Pope. 


The origin of this instrument is lost in the 
distance of remote antiquity. It is alleged by 
some Jewish writers, that it was to be found in 
the temple of Solomon at Jerusalem. But for 
this there is not the least warrant. The word | 
organ occurs in the Scriptures but four times; 
and in all those passages it is understood, both by 
translators and commentators, to be a small wind- 
instrument, somewhat like the modern mouth- 
organ, or pipe of Pan. ‘Thus it is said, (in Gen. 
iv. 21.) that Jubal was “ the father of all such 
In Job also, 
(xxi. 12.) we read of the wicked’s rejoicing 
“at the sound of the organ;” and (xxx. 31.) of 
the patient man’s “harp” 


as handle the harp and organ.” 


being “turned to 
mourning” and his “organ’’ into the voice of 
them that weep.” The Psalmist tuo speaks 
(Ps. cl. 4.) of praising Gop “with stringed in- 
struments and organs.” But in all these texts 
the same Hebrew word (ugab) oceurs, and 
means the Syrinx or Pandian-pipe. 

The water-organ or Hydraulicon of the Greeks, 
(so called because it was acted upon by water,) 
although very small and imperfect, may be most 
probably regarded as among the first approaches 
to the church-organ now in use. The first Italian 
instruments of this description came from Greece. 
In the seventh century, by order of Pope Vitel- 
lianus, they were introduced into some Roman 
churches. Yet these ancient rudiments of our 
present Organ, were but the efforts of an infant 
compared to a giant’s energy and might. 

To the Germans we are indebted for the in- 
vention, which now fills our sanctuaries with | 
We are told, 
that in the cathedral at Strasburg, there was an 
organ as early as A. D. 1298. We read of ano- 
ther at Venice, very like such as we now have, 
built by a German in A. D. 1512. 

The pedal was not introduced, until the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century; and the division of 


such a rich harmony of sounds. 


the pipes into different stops was not made until 
about the year 1520. Christian Foerner, in the 
seventeenth century, invented the wind-chest. 
And then improvements of every description 
rapidly advanced, 

The organ in St. Peter’s at Rome, the largest 
in all christendom, has upwards of a hundred 
The grand organ at Goerlitz has 3270 
sounding pipes. 


stops. 
There are similar instruments 
of immense size and power, at Ulm, at Breslau, 
at Strasburg, at Rothenburg, and at Halber- 
stadt. On some of these, three players may 
perform at the same time; and the effects result- 
ing from their full blast, the thunder of their 
harmony, are scarcely credible. 
The happy influence that would be exerted, | 
by the general introduction of the Organ into | 


Christian churches of all denominations in our 
country, should animate the friends of piety and 
musical science, to use their best exertions to this 
end. The praise of Gop is the most elevating 
and ennobling of our employments upon earth. 
And there is, in the rich harmonies and solemn 
intonations of the “‘ Sacred Instrument,”’ as it has 
been called, what cannot fail to add much to 
mere vocal utterance. 


‘There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 

And as the mind is pitch’d, the ear is pleased 

With melting airs, or martial, brisk or grave 

Some chord in unison with what we hear 

Is touch’d within us, and the heart repli Cow} 
Siema. 





MUSIC IN SWITZERLAND. 


[FROM THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 

Two nights after my arrival at Geneva, 
having spent the day-light in the public walks, I 
was sauntering homeward, or rather inn-ward, 
when a bell began to ring. Reflecting that it 
was the first Monday in the mouth, I imagined 
that some of the evangelical people might be 
observing the monthly concert. I accordingly 
followed the sound, till it brought me to the door 
of the Eglise de la Fusterie, one of the principal 
city churches. The house was lighted, and a 
number of persons were standing round the 
doors. The door resisted my attempt, but a 
moment after it was opened from within. The 
door-keeper asked whether monsienr was a for- 
eigner, and invited me to ascend into the tri- 
bune. lL accordingly did so: and looking down 
saw the body of the church filled with well- 
dressed men and boys, while a great number of 
ladies were collected around the pulpit. Over 
the ‘“‘clerk’s desk” was a large black-board, with 
a piece of music scored in chalk. Before it stood 
a man with along stick in his hand, with which 
he touched every note as it was sung. I said to 
myself—* This is noble! A congregational sing- 
ing school on a splendid scale. It was not in 
vain that Farel and Calvin insisted on the intro- 
duction of Psalmody.” I was more and more 
delighted as I watched the skilful and efficient 
manner in which the leader managed the per- 
formance. He did not sing himself, but marked 
the time for the whole, and by occasional direc- 
tions, by clapping his hands, stamping, &c., re- 
gulated the forte and piano to perfection. When 
a mistake was made, he stopped them and cor- 
rected it. Nothing that [ ever read or heard 
went half so far towards making me believe that 
a whole congregation might be taught to sing. 
I even went so far as to meditate an article laud- 
ing the zeal with which the modern Genevese, 
from infancy to hoary hairs, apply themselves to 
psalmody, and calling upon the Christians of 
America to follow their example. My illusion 
was dispelled by a young man, who sat near me, 
and politely offered me half of his music book. 
This encouraged me to talk; so I asked him 
whether it was an ordinary thing. He said it 


was, and took place every week. “It is for the 











service in the church?” said I interrogatively. 
“Oh, no, sir; said he, with a look of surprise. 
He then proceeded to inform me, that about two 
months ago a society was formed for the purpose 


of learning and practising the national songs of | 


Switzerland; that the number of members was 
about twelve hundred, and that this was one of 
their weckly meetings. ‘Though such an asso- 
ciation, under other circumstances, would have 
interested me deeply, I was so much disap point- 


ed on discovering my mistake, that I felt dis- 





posed to slight the whole affair. I might as well 
have felt disposed to walk on my head, for ina 
few minutes they despatched their evening task, 


and began to sing some airs which they had pre- 





viou ir The words of the songs, the 
wi! j ‘the melodies, the richness of the 
i y, u ppearance of the people, the his- 
tox ions, mix together, formed a 
compound which was really intoxicating. One 
of the choruses sank so deeply into my ears and 
brain, that I cannot forget it, and if we once 
meet again, I eng to sing it fur your benefit. 


It is a very good specimen of the qualities which 


distinguish the Swiss airs, and which I cannot 
other ‘ than by ing, that they are 
exp! ! not Thi eminently 
true Ranz des Vaches which I heard 
upon Mount Rigi. It kept time precisely with 
the ji nz of the cow-bells, and sounded as if 
the minstrel had been making variations to the 


4 


\t the same time it was wild, plain- 
tive, ana un uithly. 

I have since attended a second meeting of the 
Societe du Chant National. They sang another 
air, wild and lively even to enthusiasm, con- 
i This was 
executed with amazing spirit, as was another, a 








an enlogy on Switzerland. 


solemn fugue, perhaps a dirge, in which there 
was a solo by a female voice, alternating with a 
sepulchral bass by a hundred and fifty voices, 
end terminating in a penetrating musical shriek 
of all the parts together. This was the last 
piece, and was foliowed by a thunder of ap- 
plause from the performers themselves; or, as 
aman who sat by me expessed it, a “ patriotic 
I have since reflected that I was 
too hasty in abandoning my inchoate argument. 
Though this was not a school of psalmody, it is 


explosion.” 


equally relevant and valid as a proof of possi- 
bilities. If twelve hundred respectable Gene- 
vese, little boys, old men, and young girls, can 


be brought into the harness by a mere feeling of | 


romantic patriotism, what might not, ought not 
to be done in the American churches from a 
sense of duty, joined with a desire of rich en- 
joyment? I have used the phrase “ romartic 
patriotism” not without design. It is a very in- 
structive fact, that in England and America, the 
cradle and the home of freedom, political ad- 
vantages are things of real life, and are ne- 
ver associated with poetical imagery; while in 
France, the favored country of mock-freedom, 
the insignia of liberty are triumphal arches, 
statues, and declamatory fustian. And in gene- 
ral throughout the continent of Europe, men 
seem to think more of the name of freedom than 
of the thing itself. The patriotism that evapo- 
rates in song is ill-adapted to contend with 
the unharmonious prose of tyranny and rebel- 
lion. 'The “common sense”’ of liberty is known 
only to England and her offspring, the haughty 
mother and the alienated child. But to con- 
clude the chapter on music, I proceed to state 


that the psalmody of the French churches is to 
my ear most monotonous and insipid. They 
retain the old recitatives which are bound up at 
the end of the French Bibles, and perhaps sing 
the same airs here as in the days of Farcl. I 
am sure the service of the Scotch and English 
churches is by no means less solemn, because 
they have adopted real music as the vehicle of 
praise. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 





ON THE ABUSES OF SACRED MUSIC.—NO. Ill. 


IMPIETY OF THE CLERK, OR LEADER. 
hada nale as hath a gote.” 


CHAUCER. 


‘ he 
ay 


Mr. Eprror,—After having considered with 
you the mischief which is done to sacred music 
by the introduction of theatrical performers into 
a christian church choir, and by the levity of the 
organist, IT would now invite your attention to 


the duties of the clerk, [or leader,] and show 





you how much influence this person has in re 
tarding or promoting the object of sacred music. 
In most of our churches, the offices of clerk 
and chorister are held by the same individual, 
whose duty it is to guide the responses of the 
people,* and to lead the singing of the choir and 
the congregation in general. How important it 
is, that such a person should be well skilled in 
music, and of correct moral principles, may be 
soon discovered, by every one who is in any de- 
gree acquainted with this office. 

The clerk should possess a clear, distinct, and 
articulate pronunciation, as well in reading as 
in singing, and judgment sufficient to render the 
music suitable to the purposes of devotion. It 
is by no means important that he should lead on 
the air or treble, which is seldom within the com- 
pass of a natural male voice. Bass, alto, or tenor, 
may be sung by him, or any part to which his 
voice seems best adapted. But in this respect 
there seems to be a mistaken notion in the minds 
of many persons, and consequently we hear in 
so many churches the air or treble sung by the 
clerk, which generally lies above his natural 
voice, and almost obliges him to use the falsetto. 
As the falsetto cannot be sung with that force 
and expression which is in the power of the 
natural voice, it happens that the tones frequent- 
ly become as offensive and disagreeable, as the 
noise of those animals to which Chaucer in our 
motto compares the falsetto. To avoid this evil, 
there are some congregations which dispense al- 
together with the office of clerk, and have in his 
place a lady, leading the singing, on the treble. 

dut it is sometimes the case that the latter is fa- 
vored with so clear, sweet, and flexible a voice, 
and sings with so much refinement, that the con- 
gregation are loath to interrupt the charmer in 
the choir. Should a voice be heard, desirous to 
join in the praise of Gop, numerous eyes would 
at once be fixed on the intruder, and punish him 
with staring looks for his devotional impudence. 
Then indeed there is some danger that “ sacred 
music administers only to the vanity of the per- 
former, and to the gratification of the hearers, 
who thus as it were themselves inhale the in- 
cense which they are solemnly wafting, though 
they have full enough need that it should ascend 
and find favor for them with the Searcher of all 
hearts.” I cannot omit in this place a few lines 
from Salvator Rosa, who was as severe with his 


” Referring to the custom in some of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Churches. 


THE FAMILY MINSTREL. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


pen as he was bold and original with his pencil, 
and who has not spared the pedantry of false re- 
finements, and abuse of church music. 
How “scandalous, in such a place, 
To see infatuate Christians listening round, 
Instead of supplicating Gop for grace, 
To tenor, bass, and subtleties of sound.” 

The instances, however, of such ladies lead- 
ing the singing in churches, are as yet too rare 
to give reason for alarm. 

Such singing as is customary in many of our 
churches, gives neither ornament nor dignity te 
the psalms or portions of scripture that are 
drawled out, and bawled with that unmusicat 
and unmeaning vehemence which the satirest 
has described: 





wells each wind» pe— 
from laboring lus enthus ¢ flows, 
sound, attemper’d to the vocal nose 


Music is supposed to add to the energy or 
embellishment of the words; but when sung by 
persons who are indifferent to their meaning, 
how can the true expression be given to them 
and how can they promote the object of sacred 
music? When the misanthrope sings with real 
warmth of affection on friendship; the coward 
with animated expression and enthusiasm on 
bravery; then [ believe that’ an impious or 
worldly-minded person will chant sacred music 
with proper sensations of devotion. What Dr. 
Busby observed of the churches in England, is 
in many respects applicable to us in this coun- 
try, that “the voeal part of our parochial church- 
service is generally so ill performed, that an or- 
gan decently played, and loud enough to drown 
the voices of the clerk and congregation, is a 
blessing.” 


Every reflecting mind will disapprove of such 


| practice, and remember that something ought 


to be done to avoid its necessity. When I look 
a few years back, and once more behold the 
profanation of sacred music by clerks, I cannot 


| but congratulate Christians, on the happy change 


which has already taken place. Instead of see- 
ing choirs in our churches where brandy and 


| Water are passed round before singing, and 


where oranges and candy are distributed by 
trifling men to thoughtless women, we meet 
now sometimes with a more cheering aspect:— 
“the singers are holy men; their song is the 
hymn of the Almighty King: Virgins chant, 
angels glorify, prophets diseourse, while music 
sweetly sounding is heard.” 

I repeat again, Mr. Editor, what I mentioned 
in the first number on church music, that I bring 
with me no private animosity, no spirit of wilfui 
ridicule, and no motive to inspire contention or 
revenge. I should regret to offend even the least 
of my fellow-laborers in the musical profession, 
though sometimes I cannot avoid to “probe a 
wound.” Itis sacred and secular music that I 
wish wholly to be separated; whoever brings the 
rites of the church to the theatre, or theatrical 
levity to the church, is guilty of want of taste, 
judgment, and due reverence for religion.— 
Music on the stage is the voice of passion; clear, 
picturesque, and graceful, it seems a proper me- 
dium through which lyric and narrative poetry 
can be rendered intelligible. Church music 


should be suited to the purposes of her destina- 
tion; every musician should feel himself obliged 
to sustain her dignity, and to add to her solemni- 
ty by precluding such persons, such airs, and 
such harmonies, as remind the hearer of secular 
GERMANICUS, 


amusements. 





. ee 








So we 
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SINGING, A DUTY. 


Mr. Epiror,—It is highly important, that all 
the religious services of the sanctuary should be 
performed, in that manner which shall best pro- 
mote the object for which they were instituted. 
Among the various exercises of devotion, none 
perhaps approaches so near the employment of 
pure spirits in glory, as that of singing the 
sacred songs of Zion; for the scriptures of di- 
vine truth frequently represent those holy be- 
ings, as being engaged in swelling sweet an- 
thems of praise to Gop and the Lamb. How 
transporting the thought, that earthly mortals 
are permitted to participate in a religious exer- 
cise so analagous to the enjoyment of heaven! 
Sacred music was introduced to the ancient 
Christians, by divine appointment; and has ever 
constituted a part of religious worship among al- 
most every sect of the christian community. Of 
its utility, there can be no doubt; although there 
are many professors of religion, holding respon- 
sible offices in the church, who have the appear- 
ance of feeling but little interest in this part of 
religious worship. I do not wish to judge any 
too severely in this matter; perhaps all their 
feelings are not externally manifested. It is as 
a religious exercise only, that we are permitted 
tu introduce music into the church; and all 
who feel an interest in preaching or praying, 
should feel interested in singing the praises of 
Gop. Iam aware that it is not the province of 
all to engage in the vocal exercise; but this is 
not the only way in which they can interest 
themselves, as I think I shall be able to show. 
I do not think there is any religion in music, 
abstractly considered ; but I do think that it sub- 
serves a religious purpose. It is, certainly, a 
refined species of elocution, calculated to en- 
force truth upon the conscience with more power, 
It would not 
be admitted that there is any religion in elo- 
quence; but who denies its advantages to the 
faithful Minister of the Gospel? ‘Truth, pre- 
sented with a thrilling and commanding elocu- 


than the eloquence of an orator. 


tion, is more convincing to the mind, than when 
emitted in monotonous tones. Music, if pro- 
perly performed, secures the attention and affec- 


tion of the audience at once; and ought to be 


considered as a powerful auxiliary to the Minis- | 


ter of the Gospel. It has induced thousands to 
attend religious meetings on the sabbath thus 
bringing them within the sound of the Gospel, 
and very probably the means of their conversion. 
It may be said by some, that if an individual at- 
tends meeting only for this purpose, he had bet- 
ter stay at home. 


Such, however, are not my 
views. 


If there is any thing attracting in one 
of the religious exercises of Gon’s house, which 
induces an attendance there, I conceive it to be 
the duty of those who venerate and love all the 
duties of religion, to use their influence in 
making this exercise as inviting and impressive 
as possible ; by so doing, those who attend meet- 
ing to hear the music, may ere long become at- 
tached to the house of Gop,—feel interested in all 


its services, and ultimately ‘ worship Gop in spi- 


rit and in truth.” Tam of the opinion, that an 


indifferent spirit pervades the majority of the 
Christian community, relative to Church Music. 
And there is audible demonstration of this fact 
to be obtained by visiting almost any of our pub- 
lic houses of religious worship, on the sabbath. 
This spirit of indifference is not confined to in- 


| 


land towns, where the facilities for information 


are comparatively limited, but it is found in large 
| 


and populous places, where the means for all 
kinds of useful knowledge are accessible. Now 
if sacred music is worthy of an acquaintance; if 
it is admissible as a devotional exercise, into the 
sanctuary of the Most High; it should most cer- 
tainly be sustained by all who can in any way 
advance its interests, I have said that Christians 
are indifferent to Church Music, and intimated 
that an evidence of it might be found in our 
churches, on the sabbath. In this last remark, 
I would not cast any special reflections on those 
few, who are weekly contributing their mite to 
sustain music. [ shall endeavor, in a future 
number, (should you think this worthy of notice) 
to show wherein the indifference of which I have 
written, consists, and how it may be remedied, 
and also notice some inducements which should 


stimulate Christians to appreciate Sacred Music. 
Wesleyan Journal. R. 





PRAYER FOR A SINGING SCHOOL. 

{In many of the evening Singing Schools under the aus- 
picies of the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches, the ex- 
ercises are regularly introduced or closed with appropriate 
devotions. To some extent, this is the case among other 
denominations in our country. In the Eastern States, the 
following form of prayer, composed by Bishop Griswotp, 
has been introduced into the schools of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. ] 


PRAYER. 

Give us hearts, O Lord, to be thankful for thy 
manifold goodness to us, and to all mankind. 
Help us to come before thee with thanksgiving, 
to show ourselves glad in thee with psalms, and 
heartily to rejoice in the strength of thy salvation. 
May we praise our Gop while we have our being. 
Direct, O Lord, and bless our humble efforts to 
set forth thy praise and to honor thy holy name. 
Help us to obtain such knowledge of psalmody 
and the art of sacred music, that the songs of 
Zion may be performed devoutly, in due order 
and to edifying; and that the voice of melody may 
be heard in thy sanctuary, and in a manner wor- 
thy of thy exalted perfections. May we, through 
thy grace, sing with the spirit and with the un- 
derstanding; and make melody, not only with 
our voices, but in our hearts, to the Lord. Fill 
our hearts with grateful affections, and cause 
our souls to unite and harmonize in lave. May 
we feel and say with the Holy Psalmist, praise 
the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me 
praise his holy name; bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits. Defend us, O 
Lord, from all vain thoughts and worldly affec- 
tions. May we not desire to honor ourselves, 
nor seek the praise of men; as thine is the king- 
dom and the power, may thine forever be all 
glory and praise. Make our offerings accepta- 
ble to thyself. Let our prayer be set forth in 
thy sight as the incense, and the lifting up of 
our hands as the evening sacrifice. And give us 
grace to set forth thy praise, not only with our 
voice, but in our affections, singing and making 
melody in our hearts to the Lord; and in our 
lives, walking according to thy word, and doing 
all things to thy glory. And may we at length, 
through thy merey and our Saviour’s merits, 
join the holy, happy choir of saints above, who 
sing the song of Moses and the Lamb. Bless- 
ings and honor and glory and power be unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, forever and ever. Amen. 





SACRED POETRY. 


A hymn ought to be as regular in its structure 
as any other poem: it should have a distinct sub- 
ject, should be simple, not complicated, so that 
whatever skill or labor might be required in the 
author to develope his plan, there should be little 
or none required on the part of the reader to 
understand it- Consequently, a hymn must have 
a beginning, middle, and end. There should be 
a manifest gradation in the thoughts, and their 
mutual dependance should be so perceptible, 
that they could not be transposed without in- 
juring the unity of the piece; every line carry- 
ing forward the connexion, and every verse 
adding a well-proportioned limb to a symmetrical 
body. The reader should know when the strain 
is complete, and be satisfied, as at the close of an 
air in music; while defects and superfluities 
should be felt by him as annoyances in whatever 
part they might occur. The practice of many 
good men, in framing hymns, has been quite the 
contrary. They have begun apparently with the 
only idea in their mind at the time; another, with 
little relationship to the former, has been forced 
upon them by a refractory rhyme ; a third became 
necessary to eke out a verse; a fourth to begin 
one; and so on, till, having compiled a suflicient 
number of stanzas of so many syllables, the ope- 
ration has been suspended; whereas it might, 
with equal consistency, have been continued 
to any imaginable length, and the tenth or ten 
thousandth link might have been struck out, or 
changed places with any other, without the slight- 
est infraction of the chain; the whole being a 
series of independent verses, collocated as they 
came, and the burden a cento of phrases, figures 
and ideas, the common property of every writer 
who had none of his own, 2nd therefore found in 
the works of each, unimproved, if not unimpair- 
ed, from generation to generation. Such rhap- 
sodies may be sung from time to time, and keep 
alive devotion already kindled; but they leave 
no trace on the memory, make no impression on 
the heart, and fall through the mind, as sounds 
glide through the ear,—pleasant, it may be, in 
their passage, but never returning to haunt the 
imagination in retirement, or, in the multitude 
of the thoughts to refresh the soul. Of how 
contrary a character, how transcendently supe- 
rior in value as wellas influence, are those hymns, 
which once heard, are remembered involuntarily, 
yet remembered with renewed and increasing de- 
light at every revival! It may be safely affirmed, 
that the permanent favorites in every collection 
are those, which, in the requisites before men- 
tioned, or for some other peculiar exceilence, are 
distinguished above the rest. ‘This is so remark- 
ably the case with the compositions of Watts. 
Wesley, and Newton, the most prolific writers 
of this class, that no further illustration is need- 
fu! than a recurrence to their pages, where it will 
be found that the most neglected are generally 
inferior in literary merit to the most hackneyed 
ones, which are in every body’s mouth, and every 





body’s heart. Churchman 
THE HARMONY OF LOVE. 
Lord, subdue our selfish will; 





Each to each our tempers suit, 
$y thy modulating skill, 
Heart to heart, as lute to lt 





Sweetly on our spirits move ; 
Gently touch the trembling strings; 
Make the harmony of love 
Music for the King of kings! 








een 
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THE OPERA. 


FOR THE FAMILY IINSTREL. 


GROSS EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE OPERA, 

Mr. Eprror,—Among the reasons why I think 
the Opera is to be condemned by all serious 
Christians, I have often mentioned to my friends 
its enormous expenditure of money. But until the 
late manager of the New York Italian Opera laid 
before the public his authenticated accounts, I 


could not believe the facts to be quite as bad as 
they are now admitied. 
It appears, that the amount “ paid to singers, 


orchestra, chorus singers, and others, engaged by 





recular agreements, for eight months from Nov. 





1, 1833,”" was upwards of thirty-st4 thousand 
dollars! ** Other chorus singers and performers 
in the orchestra, engaged per month, received 
i) ry >i! H Haire ssers t iors | ’ } 
police tendauts, ¢ n, servants, & the 
expenses W 7( ni Dresses, 37 OU 
These and sundry other costs, (exclusive of the 
rent of the Opera House,) amounted, together, 
in “eight months,” te MORE THAN EIGHTY-ONI 


THOUSAND DOLLARS!!! 


we 5s . 
The receipts, during the same period, were 


i 5 i , 

little less than fifty-two thonsand dollars,—leaving 

a deficit of about twenty-nine thousand dollars. 
To everv sincere Christian, this detail must 


furnish matter for reflection, which will enable 
y 


him to fortify at least one reason, why the Ope 


is not to be patronized, by those who would act 


on Gospel principles. 
In London, it appears, that, 1 ear, at the 
Kine’s Theatre or Opera-House, there was ex- 
| 
pended, in the same manner the sum of £ 





or, about ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY THOUSAND 


DOLI 
If “facts are eloqu it.”’ surely th se ought to 
be thought su so, to condemn the Opera 





as among the grossest extravagances of our day, 


| c \ 


and unsuitable for the patronage, nay, not de- 


serving the least countenance, of any who aspire 


tiple of Christ.” While 
x for lack of spiritual know- 
ahs 


ledge, and while such lond appeals are heard on 


every side, in behalf of the institutions of reli- 


to the name of a “d 


millions are peri 





gion, is it not, in the highest degree, preposterous 
and wicked, to expend our ten thousand a month 
on acompany of Opera singers! Mr. Editor, as 
I am a man of facts, [ think such developments 
as these are more in point, than mere abstract 
reasoning on the subject. And when we add to 
them the throng of evils, which always cluster 
around every Theatre and Opera-House,—when 
we consider the idle and ungodly course of life 


pursued by the musical and other members of 


such establishments, we may, without exaggera- 
tion, regard the ingress of a corps of foreign 
Opera Singers, so serious an evil, as to demand 
the most decisive conduct on the part of every 
one, who expects, ata future day, to render an 
account to Gop. Your friend, 
Anti-Oprra, 
MUSIC: 
A CHRISTIAN’S RECREATION. 


FOR THE FAMILY MINSTREI 


Mr. Eprror,—I have just read an admirable 
page in the “ Private Thoughts” of Bp. Beve- 
ridge; and it has afforded me so much pleasure, 
that I ask for it an insertion in your columns, 
hoping others may be edified and gratified by it 
as I have been. . 


The devout author says, ‘ Having wholly de- 
voted myself to Goo, all I have or am is still to 
be improved for him; .. . and though nature re- 
quires some time from my solemn serving of him, 
for the recreating of myself, yet grace requires, 
that this recreating of myself should still be for 
the promoting of his service.” He then adds: 
(p. 114.) 

‘That which I have found the best recreation, 
both to my bod, 








and my mind, whensoever either 
of them stands in need of it, is Music, which ex- 
ercises at once both my body and my soul; 
especially when I play myself. For then, me- 
thinks, the same motion that my hand makes 
upon the instrument, the instrument makes upon 
my heart It calls in my spirits, composes my 
thous His, di if hits my Ct r, recreates my mind, and 


so, not only fits me for after-business, but fills my 


heart, at the present, with pure and use ful thoughts: 
i i 5S 

o that, when the music sounds the most sweet 
‘ i . } »] 

in mye , truth commonly tiows the cieare 


into my mind. And hence it is, that | find my 
soul is become more harmonious, by being ac- 


customed so much to harmony, and so averse 








to all manner of discord, that the least jarring 
sounds, either in notes or words, seem very harsh 
and uupleasant to me. 

‘That there is something more than ordinary 
in music, appears from David's making use of 
for driving away the evil spirit from Saul, and 
Elisha for the bringing of the good spirit upon 
himsel ich T am induced to belies 
that the is ja sorlof secre l charm r 





power wn vf, that naturally dispels from the mine 


i 
all or most of those black humors, which the evil 


spirit uses to brood upon, and, by composing it 
into a more resular, sweet and docil disposi- 
tion. renders it fitter fi ry the Holy Sp rii to worl 
upon, the moi SUSCC) tire of dit grace, and a 





. y oe > . » |, ¢y . Srorth 
more fe t messenger, whereby to convey truth 


to the understanding. But however that be, I 
must necessarily acknowledge, that of all reerea- 
tions, this is by far the most suitable to my teim- 
per and disposition, in that it is not only an ex- 
ercise to my body, but to my mind too; my spi- 
rits bei o there by made the more nimble and actire, 
and, by conscquence, the fitter to wait upon my soul, 
and le empl nycd by her te what: oercer busine: $ she 
is engaged, 

‘ But in this, and all other recreations, I must 
always take care, not to exceed my measure, 
either in point of time, or intention. I must not 
follow them too close, nor spend too many hours in 
them, but still resolve to use them, as they may 
not become a snare to me, but answer the ends 
for which-they were designed, that when Gop 
shall call me to it, I may give him as good an ac- 
count of my recreations, as of my necessary du- 
ties.” Your correspondent, 

CHRISTIANUS. 


LECTURE ON VOCAL MUSIC. 


On Tuesday evening, the 13th ult., Mr. L. 
Mason delivered a lecture on vocal music, in the 
Brattle-street church, and at the close, illustrated 
with the choir of the Boston Academy of Music, 
the various styles of performing common church 
tunes. 

Mr. M. first remarked on vocal music, as a 
branch of education. 

1. It is intellectual. Its cultivation not only 
tends to produce habits of order and mental dis- 
cipline, but when carried forward as a science, 


ee 


it enlarges the mind, and calls out the highest 
powers of research. 

2. It affords mental recreation. When the 
mind is wearied with excessive labors, vocal mu- 
sic may come in and afford relief, while at the 
same time, the individual is shielded from those 
snares to which he might otherwise be exposed. 

3. It conduces to health. Here Mr. M. read 
testimony of Dr. Rush, and gave other examples 
of the benefit to health of singing, and the philo- 
sophy of it, viz: the play it gives to the organs 
of respiration. 

1. It improves the voice, by improving the 
quality, and enlarging the quantity of the tone. 

5. It atfords a source of enjoyment and of com- 
fort in afler life. 

Mr. M. spoke of the influence of associating 
good words with pleasing music. This association 
may be made conducive to great good, in the 
formation of the youthful chararcter. Music is the 
language of the feelings, and hence may be made 
subservient to the cultivation of the heart. We 
ought to take direct measures to educate the 
heart as well as the mind, and this is appropri- 

t ‘ly the office of vocal music. 

The cultivation of voeal music produces cheer- 
fulness. Song is the natural expression of joy 
Singing is entirely incompatible with the indul- 


cence of bad feelings. It is the testimony of the 


sherit? of Boston, that in the criminals’ depart- 


ment of the jail, vocal music is sé Idom or never 
rd; while in that of the unfortunate debtors’, 
it is olten heard. Similar testimony we have of 






other similar establishments. Mr. M. gave also 
» testimony ofa naval chaplain, of the striking 
contrast between the crews of two ships, in one 

f which vocal music was regularly practised, 
in the other, neclected. 


Mr. MM. also spoke of the value of vocal music, 





mioined with poetry. 

He then turned the attention to music, as part 
of the devotions of the sanctuary. All enjoy 
chureh music, hence all have some interest in its 
encouragement. He spoke of the great defi- 
ciency we now have of leaders; and the duty of 
churches to obtain and encourage men of suit- 
thle character and qualifications, for this im- 
portant office. The subject of congregational 
singing, also was brought under review. Not 
simply here and there one about the house— 
for that only mars the music of the choir—but 
literally the whole congregation. 

Mr. M. then briefly passed over the different 
styles of sacred music, and finally took his place 
with the choir; and by a judicious arrangement 
of the tunes, produced a clearer distinction of 
what is meant by style, than has ever before been 
presented in Boston. Boston Spectator, 





ITEMS. 


“The universal love and practice of Music 
may cease to create wonder, when we think of 
the good effects it is capable of producing on the 
mind. Judiciously used, it can cheer the spirits, 
expand the soul with magnanimity, benevolence 
and compassion, soothe its anguish and elevate it 


to the sublinity of devotion.” MoLtison. 


“Tt is surely happy for a man to have a real 
sensibility for fine Music,—because he has, by 
that means, one source of enjoyment more, than 
those whose auditory nerves art less delicately 
strung.” Moore’s Italy. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. E. D.” has been received, and shall have an early in- 
sertion, in whole, or In part. 5 

Our friend whe favored us with a late number of the Cin- 
cinnati Mirror, and an accompany ing suggestion, will please 
accept our thanks. 

‘The H a book of Music, by Mr. Georce 
Krxcstey, presented to us by the author, has a prominent 


} } { 
place on our ta | 


urmonist,”’ 


ile, and shall soon be noticed 


CPt WAMIUbY Urs wwwibe 


NEW YORK, MARCH 16, 1835. 


(c=? Acents of our work, who may have sur- 
plus copies of the first number of the Minstrel, 
will confer a favor, by forwarding them to us, 
by mail. Postmasters who may have such num- 
bers in their hands, not called for, will oblige us 
by returning them. 


> Our friends at Easton, Pa., and Ports- 
mouth, N. H., will please accept our best thanks 


for their zeal in our behalf. 


OUR COURSE. 


As we had long anticipated, several of our 





fri 
music, are already agitated for us, with reference 
to onr course against the introduction of theatri- 


; ‘ 
nds, who are also the 


eal pe formers at the oratorio, and in the house 


of Gov. We preciate the 





fully ay 


» deep interest 
, and feel 


so soon manifested for our enterprise 


thankful for the kind manner in which that inter- 
est has been repeatedly shown; but we assure 
our fi 


ls and the public, that we are not to be 
diverted from our fixed, our elevated purpose. 
The standard of duty wl ch we have adopted, is 


fur higher than that of a corrupt public taste, or 


of th ilar press. We are as conscientious In 
| 
our opinions, as we are disinterested In our mo- 
tives: and however much some may think us in 
error. who have not been devoted as long as our- 
selves Sacred Music, in all its departments, let 
us here distinetly repeat our assurance— we shall 
atic ea, ey The cause 
persevere in the course we hure wun. i at 


we advocate is too righteous, and too important 








Its to our fellow-beings, to be aban- 
doned at the first tremor of those who are too 
intently enjoying their present trophies, to dare 
with us “the imminent and deadly breach.” It 
is a cause, moreover, too well supported by the 
names and influence of those “‘ whose praise is in 
all the churches,” dnd it has already received 
too many of the propitious smiles of that Gop, 
who wishes only those to perform His solemn 
worship “who worship Him in spirit and in 
truth, ’—to fail of ultimate and glorious success. 
MUSICAL CONVENTION. 

We are now going to commence advocating 
a project, which will appear outré to some, 
but which, on mature examination, will appear 
expedient to all. It is a project for a General 
Musical Convention. 

Those acquainted with the movements of the 
present times, are aware that popular Conven- 
tions, for the attainment of great national and local 
objects, have been repeatedly held. Conventions 
ecclesiastical and Conventions political—C on- 
ventions for temperance and Conventions for 
freedom—Conventions for mental improvement 
and Conventions for “ Internal Improvement” — 


Conventions of disciples of law, and Conven- 


tions of practitioners of medicine—in fine, Con- | 
ventions for nearly every leading subject that | 


inferests our countrymen, have been ever and 


undoubted friends of 


| 
| 
| 


' 


anon the order of the day. Now amid this union 
of effort—alike creditable to our institutions and 


to our genius as a people—why may not the nu- | 
merous and important claims of Music be pre- | 


sented in a similar manner? 

This question is one that has occupied no small 
share of our calmest reflections; and we have 
brought it forward thus early in the progress of 
the Minstrel, because we mean to give its discus- 
sion that prominence which the importance of 
the subject demands. In every point of view 
the idea of such a Convocation as we contem- 
plate, strikes us with force, and favorably. But 
we would not be dictatorial nor intrusive. We 
therefore wish to have the subject discussed, 
freely and fully, in our columns. It would give 
us pleasure to receive at some early day, state- 
ments of the views of those in whom the musical 
world has just confidence. The expediency of 
holding such a Convention—the character it 
should assume—the subjects to come before it— 
are considerations which we are anxious to see 
brought favorably before the public. 

Let, then, the votaries of Music come prompt- 
ly forward. Every judicious line they write in 
recommending a numerous, liberal, and discreet 
Convention of Musical Composers, Professors 
and Amateurs, will be so much added to an im- 
petus in th 


great cause. We wish to obtain the 





differemt views of our co-workers, as we present 
our own to the public; and if we shall succeed, 
by this means, in lending any aid toward the as- 
seibling of such a Convention as we think the 
interests of Music imperatively require, that 
alone would be a sufficient reward for the trials 
incident to the establishment of the Minstrel. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Pawtucket Mozart Socirety.—This Society 
has given several Concerts of Sacred Music, 
during the past winter. These, it appears, have 
Mr. Taunt, 
the leader, is said to have sung his songs with 
much taste and judgment, and a Miss Maria 


Jenks, the principal female vocalist of the Socie- 


atforded very general satisfaction. 


ty, is mentioned as having a most excellent voice. 
“Her articulation, (says a Pawtucket paper,) is 
so emphatic, that every word can be understood ; 
hence the heart is moved, while the ear is delight- 
ed.” We wish as much could be said of some 
of our fashionable cantabile singers. 


JuveNILe Concert.—The first Concert by the 
young Pupils of the Boston Academy of Music, 
took place at the Brattle-street church, on the 
afternoon of the 25th ult., under the charge of 
the Academy’s Professors, L. Mason, and G. J. 
W ess. 

There were, in all, twenty-two pieces per- 
formed—some as solos, and others as duetts and 
full harmonies. The editor of the Boston Specta- 
tor gives quite a favorable account of the con- 
cert,—but thinks, however, that the A. B. C. 
Song, though good in its place, is not a suitable 
one to close with; ‘‘as we suppose,” says he, 
“the chief object of musical training is moral 
effect, the close should have been a moral song 


and a prayer.” So we think. 


It will be seen, by the extract below, that he | 


highly commended their performances, for the 
honest simplicity exhibited throughout. 


“We have often at juvenile concerts been disgusted at 


the attempts at display, and at the absurd imitations of | 


popular secular singers. The music, at such a time, should 
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be children’s music, and the words children’s words. We 
do not mean baby words, but chaste, simple words, into 
which children can throw their feelings. Instead of parents 
going away from the concert, admiring the execution of 
some expert singers, and wondering how so young children 
can be so trained, we wish them to go away saying, how 
prettily such and such children sung,—how perfectly sim- 
ple and natural,—lI verily believ 


*, with a little pains, our 
children can be taught to s 


ng so too. When we can be 


satisfied with having children do perfectly what is appro- 





priate to children, we shall take a great ste p in education. 
Now this exhibition we are speaking of, had much of this 
rait: more than that of any previous concert we have at- 
ended. Mr leased, might v 


Mason, if he 





asuy have 

















1 the dience by some difficult performances, and 
hus have obtained h higher compliments from those 
who have be the prevailing taste of the day.— 
But utility, not popularity, is Mr. Mason’s motto. And 
\ uw lad to fi I <ing it more and more so.— 
Though we would t acc Mr. M. of seeking popularity 

y { his early concerts lost much of their good 
) madd ys O nt gen in from 
( » his fi 1 return fre 
) D | Mr. Masor 
“We ‘ such ( 
{ ) Wh u th ( 
i | mt Mr. M tl 1 
ne rac I t 
But ( ver b 1 » do so.’— 
\ i ! I I No juveni 
( » dl « d ch 1 ll go 
iol ‘W ch n do so too. 
[COMMUNICATED.] 


Oratorio, aT St. Paut’s, Battimorre.—A se- 
lection of sacred music was admirably performed, 
in St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, on Friday even- 
ing, February 27th. The first part consisted of 
ladyn’s *‘Creation;” and the 
sacond part, of two solos, an anthem, and a quar- 
tetto, by Me ‘Agnus Dei,’ 
and Mozart’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” 


extracts from 





cke, Rossini’s 
The orches- 
tra embraced all the principal professors of the 
city, and the vocal department was full and ef- 
ficient. Mr. Meinecke presided at the organ, the 
leader of the orchestra was Mr. J. Nenninger 
and the conductor was Mr. J. Mason. i 

The spacious church was crowded with ar 
audience, of more than 1,200 in number. And 
while the solemn and sublime sentiments of the 
“Creation” were pronounced, and all the de- 
vout emotions of the other sacred songs breathed 
forth, it was peculiarly grateful to the heart to 
think, that the whole choir, so effective, both in 
the chorus and the solo parts, was composed, 
(with only three exceptions, ) of amateurs, most of 
whom hold an eminent rank in the first circles of 
society, and are distinguished for their moral 
worth or christian graces. It may be truly said, 
‘the Father seeketh such to worship him.” 

The proceeds of the performance were dedi- 
cated to the founding of an Orphan Charity- 
School. 





News.—A writer in the “ Cincinnati Mirror,” 
says—“ We are [in Cincinnati] what New York 
was seven years ago. That city tried, with its 
200,000 inhabitants, to make a Handel and 
Haydn, and a New York Sacred Music Society, 
They were divided! and they were nothing in the 
sacred musical world. They are now uyiTED!” 

Will ‘ Guido’ inform us from what source he 
obtained this information ? 


The monthly public performance of the “ N.Y. 
Handel and Haydn Society,” will take place on 
Wednesday evening next, March 25th, at Broad- 
way Hall. 

The “ Boston Handel and Haydn Society,” 
propose publishing the Oratorio of “‘ David ” 

Gardiner’s “ Music of Nature” is to be re-print- 
ed at Salem, Mass. 
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SELECT POETRY. 





We view RELIGIOUS POETRY as a most efficient aid of vir- 
tue, and love rather the plain unvarnished moral, than the 
> 
saudy tinsel of poetic licentiousness. 





THE SYRIAN CAMP. 
HEBREW—Il KINGS, Vii. 6. 


Where had thy war-host, oh Israel! fled, 

When ye crouch’d at the sound of the Syrian’s tread, 
Nor raised was the banner, nor grappled the sword, 
Yet the Syrian shrunk at the voice of the Lord. 


*t came when at midnight was closed every eye— 
lark! startling and fearful it bursts from the sky ! 
\nd chariot and horsemen with crash and with clang 
All trackless and wild o’er the slumberers rang! 


The foreman leap’d up—fly, ob fly from the strife— 
Leave purple and silver, and rush for your life! 
Through thy forests, Manassah, they swept like the wind, 


And the anger of Heaven roll’d fiercely behind! 


Rise, daughters of Judah—no wail for the slain 
Shall mingle a sigh with your harp’s merry strain— 
And gather young garlands and bind on your brow, 
The red drop rests not on their loneliness now. 


Yet no Chieftain shall laugh in the pride of his might— 

To the King of the Kingly the sword of the fight, 

$e the gush of your heart at his altar-seat pour’d 

And wreath a green leaf round the shrine of the Lord! 
Norna. 


GOD IS NEAR. 
There is a time to pray. 
?Tis when the heart is full, too full of grief 
To breathe its bitterness to mortal ear, 
’Tis then in prayer the soul may find relief, 
Tis then the mourner feels that Gop is near— 
Then is the time for prayer. 





is a time for joy 





When the soul proves that earthly pleasure cloys, 
That all is vain and unsubstantial here, 

And turns to heaven for more enduring joys, 
And finds, with transport finds, that Gop is near— 


Then is the time for joy. 


There is a time for sadness. 


Tis when we mark the young and gay glide fast 





Upon th un of wi ne fear 
Of future ills, one thought upon the past, 
One hope of heaven, forgetting Gop is near— 


Then is the time for sadness. 


There is a time for praise. 


When each new day does some new joy afford, 





And peace and loving-kindness crown the year: 
When death, dark angel, stays his fatal sword, 
And spares us, then we feel that Gop is near— 
Then is the time to praise. 


There is a time to mourn. 
We mourn, when those we loved, the blest, depart! 





Why weep ye then? They dwell in yon bri 





it sphere ! 





Nay, mourn, when, lost to heaven, some anguish’d heart 
Lies down in death, without a Saviour near— 
Then is the time to mourn. 
There is a time to die, 
Yes, all must taste the last, last bitter cup; 
But soar my soul above this chilling fear ; 
Oh! may I yield my heaven-born spirit up, 
And feel the blest assurance—Gop is near— 
Thus ’twere no pain to die. F. M. B 


Record of Genius. 


THE REWARD OF KINDNESS. 


When young, what triumphs fill’d my breast 
‘Tis truth once known—7° bless, is to be blest! 
I led the bending beggar on his way ; 

(Bare were his feet—his tresses silver grey ;) 
Soothed the keen pangs his 





ged spirit felt, 

And on his tale with mute affection dwelt, 

And in his scrip I dropp’d my little store, 

And wept to think that little was no more— 

He breathed this prayer—“Long may such goodness 
live!” 


’Twas all he gave—’twas all he had to give. 


| 


THE PAST,—THE PRESENT,—THE FUTURE. 
Respice! Aspice! Prospice! 


The Past,—the Present,—and the Future :—these 
Are Time’s three portions; and Eternity’s 

Can be no greater. Strange is their division: 

Each with each making union and collision. 

They were, or are, or will be, each the same; 

And each the other, in their order, name 

And being. Yet two of these are infinite :— 

The Past, still refluent on the deepening night 

Of pre-eternity, whose unborn source 


Receives, absorbs, accelerates its course: 





The Future, from its post-eternal store 

Forth issuing, and extending more and more: 

The Present,—how shall we its state define ? 

What hand shall meet its nice and narrow line? 

Gone, even in its coming,—subte shade, 

Whose advent by no art of man is stay’d, 

Nor its departure speeded ; that small space, 

Whose point the Future and the Past efface 

In the same instant. It will be the Past, 

And it hath been the F'uéure; yet doth last, 

The unchanged, always changing, Present ; still 

Blending the boundaries of was and twill. 

The Isthmians* now of each Eternity, 

Trining the has-been, being, and to-be; 

The bridge of either EvER, single-arch’d, 

O’er whose short span the ceaseless Past hath march’d 

From the quick Future, which its track pursues, 

O’ertakes, impels, effaces, and renews, 

The far Past fades behind Oblivion’s veil; 

The nearer gleams through Memor’s reflex pale ;— 

Dark as the distant F'udure ; while the near 

Takes the prismatic tints of hope and fear. 

Our sires possess’d the Past—its state was their's; 

Our children are the F'uture’s destined heirs: 

While between either range ourselves are thrown 

The waste forgotten, and the waste unknown ;— 

So are the twain a lifeless void to us— 

The anti-natal, and the posthumous, 

Shedding alike their deep, impervious gloom, 

Before the cradle and behind the tomb. 

But the immediate Presen‘—which doth dwell 

On its own instant indivisible— 

The speck of time, incapable of pause— 

It was what will be, and will be what was, 

Yet ever is,—a filling, emptying, sea ; 

Through which the river of Futurity 

Exhaustless rolls into the broad and deep 

Gulf of the Past with never-tiring sweep. 

How strange, that what is nothing should be all— 

Continual time, a timeless interval 

A viewless atom, slipping from the sense, 

An orb of undescribed circumference. 

Forbear the enlarging thought,—nor urge a theme 

Which he alone can reach—the power Supreme,— 

Within the glance of whose all-seeing eye, 

The Past, the Present, and the Future lie,— 

A tri-une point in one eternity. 

Yet hence a seasonable lesson may 

Well be extended— * * * 

Be then our net with Present wisdom cast, 

To catch the Future, ere it be the Past! 

— E. L. L. 8. 
* O, life, 

Thou weak-built Isthmus, thou dost proudly rise, 

Up between two eternities! Cowley. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


THE BRIDE’S DECORATIONS. 


BY MRS. RICHARDSON. 


Tax’ out thac jewels frae her hair! 

Aneth them’s set a bonnier pair; 

O mony a queen wad gladly wear 
Thae gems o’ nature’s sorting ! 

Ye necd na trouble to provide 

Sic costly braws to busk the bride ; 


Fashions can nowther mend nor hide 


The graces round her sporting. 


She’s clad in happiness and youth— 
In sweet simplicity and truth— 
The sang o’ mirth, the tale o’ ruth, 

Her varying bloom supplying ; 
She needs na ribbons, paints, and lace— 
Kind heart, pure thoughts, wi’ speerit trace, 
Shed beauties on her winsome face 

Beyond a kingdom’s buying. 








EXTRACTS. 


a 


WHAT IS HEAVEN? 


It is the city of Gop—the peculiar residence of 
the Most High—the Throne of Eternal glory, 
grace, and truth. These are general terms; but 
let us consider two particulars. Itis the cen- 
tral point of universal government, the Metropo- 
lis of the whole universe. Suppose we were to 
dwell for a moment on all the vast systems of 
created matter, revealed to us by the telescope 
of Herschell, and then calculate the vast number 
that are far beyond the reach of human optics, 
and arrange them before the mind’s eye as the 


| empire of Jehovah—heaven is the centre of the 


whole; the place from whence emanate all the 
laws by which they exist, and from whence the 
angels that do his will go forth to administer 
Gop’s government over them all. How sublime 
the reflection! Second; Heaven is the capital 
city of an infinite dominion, and is the home of 
all the holy and pure intelligences which exist in 


| the universe. Not merely of cherubim and sera- 


phim, angels and spirits redeemed on earth—but 
all, all, from every planet and system where Gop 
has placed them. What numbers then are round 
about the throne of Gop! And this is the home 
of the Christian. 


SUNDAY EVENING. 

What can be a more beautiful and interesting 
sight, than to see the principal of a family, sur- 
rounded by his children, and all the various per- 
sons of which the household is composed, from 
the humble domestic, to the valued friend or re- 
lative, with the book of holy law before him, 
reading and expounding to them its contents, 
deterring them from evil by its awful threatening, 
encouraging them of piety by its delightful pro- 
mises? I have frequently been witness of such 
a scene—and as I looked with veneration on the 
charming group, methought the countenance of 
the principal object had something angelic about 
it, and it seemed that its benign aspect indi- 
cated that he should in futurity reap the reward 
of his faith and obedience, 


THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 

Beautiful is that season of life when we ean 
say in the language of Scyipture, “ Thou hast 
the dew of thy youth.” But of these flowers, 
death gathers many. He places them upon his 
bosom, and his form is changed to something less 
terrific than before. We learn to gaze and shud- 
der not; for he carries in his arms the sweet 
blossoms of our earthly hopes. We shall sec 
them all again, blooming in a happier land. 
Yes, death brings us again to our friends. 
They are waiting for us, and we shall not be 
long. They have gone before us, and are like 
the angels in heaven. ‘They stand upon the bor- 
ders of the grave, to welcome us with the coun- 
tenance of affection, which they wore on earth. 
yet more lovely, more spiritual. Death has taken 
thee, too, sweet sister, and “thou hast the dew 
of thy youth.” He hath placed thee upon his 
bosom, and his stern countenance wears a smile. 
The “ far country” seems nearer, and the way 
less dark. for thou hast gone before, passing so 
quickly to thy rest, that day itself dies not more 
calmly. And thou art there waiting to bid us 
welcome, when we shall have done here the 
work given us to do, and shall go hence, to be 


seen no more onearth. Pror. Loncretiow. 
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“TELL ME, WANDERER, WILDLY ROVING.” 
A Hvmn. 
WORDS FROM THE “GEMS OF SACRED POETRY.” MUSIC BY PAESIELLO. 
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— 
1. Te al me, wand’ rer ! w ildly bt ing From the path that leads is peace, Pleasure’s false en-chant-ments loving,—W ie wil thy dec lu-sion cease ? 
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. Tell me,wand’rer! wildly roving From the amie it leads to peace, Pleasure’s false en-chant-ments loving,~When will i de - belo cease ? 
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2. 
Once, like thee, by joys surrounded, But those idea hours that bless’ d me, 
I, too, knelt at pleasure’s shrine ; Vanish’d as a dream when o’er; 
Once, too, all my hopes were founded And the world that once carress’d me, 
In delights as false as thine ! Charm’d me with its smiles no more. 
3. 5. 
Then,—the moments flew unheeded ‘Such is pleasure’s transient story !— 
As the wave that rolls along ; Lasting happiness is known 
Soon as one bright hope succeeded, Only in ‘the path to glory— 
Came another smiling on! In the Saviour’s love alone.” 





“HUMBLE IS MY LITTLE COTTAGE.” 
@ Round. 


FROM THE “JUVENILE LYRE.” PUBLISHED IN THE MINSTREL, BY PERMISSION. 
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3. Kind - ness there you al - ways see, And the sweet - est har - mo - ny. 
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: THE PILOT. 
it WORDS BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY, ESQ. 
MUSIC BY S. NELSON. 
/ ‘Andante con Espressione, 0 _ 
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fearful night,There’s danger on the deep; I'll 
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“ome and pace the deck with thee, I do not dare to sleep. 
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“Go down!”’ the sai Jor cried, “ 
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thee; Fear not! buttrust in Pro - vidence,Wher-e - ver thou may’st be. 
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“‘ Ah! pilot, dangers often met, 
We all are apt to slight, 
And thou hast known these raging waves 
But to subdue their might :” 
“It is not apathy,” he cried, 


i “ That gives this strength to me; 
% Fear not! but trust in Providence, 
i Wherever thou may’st be. 











* On such a night the sea engulf’d 


My father’s lifeless form ; 

My only brother’s boat went down 
In just so wild a storm: 

And such, perhaps, may be my fate ; 
But still I say to thee— 

Fear not! but trust in Providence, 
Wherever thou may’st be.” 
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